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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Platonic Conception of Immortality, and its Connexion with the 
Theory of Ideas. By R. K. Gave. London, C. J. Clay & Sons, 
1904.— pp. viii, 257. 

About fifteen hundred years before the institution of the Ingersoll 
Lectures on Immortality, the Byzantine poet Agathias resumed the 
results of ancient speculation in some such terms as these : 

I questioned once Nicostratus the Sage, 

The Plato and Aristotle of our age, 

One cunning with sheer logic to divide 

A hair twixt north-east and twixt north-west side : 

' ' What think you of the soul ? Come make reply. 

Is it immortal or condemned to die, 

Matter or spirit, only known to sense, 

A mixture, or a pure intelligence ? " 

The sage consulted many a learned scroll, 

The Stagirite's three books upon the soul, 

The Phaedo, height of Plato' s style sublime, 

And mastered all the learning of the time ; 

Then stroked his beard, and drew his cloak about, 

And thus in sapient speech resolved my doubt : 

" If soul exists, — for that I'd not affirm, — 

Its life is endless, — or it hath a term. 

But whether spirit or matter you shall know 

As well as Plato, — when you go below." 

The eloquent Dr. Osier appears to have consulted more books than 
the sage of Agathias, but the final deliverance of the oracle of modern 
science consulted by President Eliot differs only in the absence of 
cynicism from that of the Byzantine voluptuary. He "cannot be 
dogmatic and deny the possibility, " — he "had rather be mistaken 
with Plato than be right with those who deny altogether." To those 
who ask for more than Agathias or Dr. Osier has to give, one can 
only say with old Burton : " Or if they desire philosophical proofs and 
demonstrations, I refer them to Niphus, Nic. Faventinus' tracts of this 
subject. To Fran, and John Picus in digress : sup. 3, de Anima., 
Tholosanus, Eugubinus, To. Soto, Canas, Thomas, Peresius, Dan- 
dinus, Colerus, to that elaborate tract in Zanchius, to Tolet's Sixty 
Reasons, and Lessius' Twenty-two Arguments." 
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The immortality of the soul as an article of faith and hope, a sanc- 
tion of moral law, an inspiration of poetry, will be treated lightly by 
no student of humanity. But there is a certain lack of intellectual 
seriousness in taking it seriously as a thesis of metaphysical demonstra- 
tion. Immortality was affirmed before Plato by Pythagorean and 
Orphic mystics, and in the magnificent poetry of Pindar's Second 
Olympian Ode it is . distinctly associated with a doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments. But Plato was the first great writer to 
enforce it by philosophical arguments, or impress it upon the imagina- 
tion by vivid eschatological myths. And the Platonic dialogues, as 
Rohde shows, remained the chief source of the hopes and aspirations 
of the educated minority throughout subsequent antiquity. Plato's 
name was the symbol and rallying point of the entire religious and 
philosophic opposition to the dogmatic materialism of the Epicureans 
and of the positive wing of the Peripatetics. Cicero and Plutarch 
were in this his disciples. The more wistful and religious spirits of 
Stoicism, — a Seneca, a Marcus Aurelius, — came more and more to see 
in Platonism the hopeful ' alternative ' of the great perhaps. Neo-Pla- 
tonists and Neo-Pythagoreans never grew weary of expanding and 
allegorizing the great myths of the Gorgias, Phado, and Republic. 
They were directly or indirectly the chief inspiration of the sixth 
sEneid, and in the majority of later sepulchral epigrams that express 
the hope of immortality a Platonic coloring is perceptible. 

All this was due far more to the spell of Plato's genius than to the 
force of his arguments. That the soul is the principle of motion ; 
that it must have preexisted because its apprehension of the ideas is 
reminiscence ; that it could be destroyed only by its own specific evil, 
injustice, which does not in fact destroy it ; that it cannot cease to 
exist because the idea of life which is essentially present with it will 
not admit its opposite, — these arguments may convince metaphysi- 
cians, but they will not stir the ' emotion of conviction ' that is 
fostered by the serene confidence of Socrates in the hour of death, 
by the vivid vision of the scarred and naked soul shivering at the bar 
of Rhadamanthus, by the detailed verisimilitude of the message brought 
back by the "Angel from there," Er, the son of Armenius. The 
Epicureans and the more austere Stoics censured this mythological 
symbolism as unworthy of a philosopher. And Emerson contrasts 
Plato's license of affirmation with the self-restraint of the Author of 
Christianity, who refused to entertain the populace with that picture. 
But Plato has anticipated their criticism, saying in substance: No 
reasonable man will affirm that these things are precisely as I have de- 
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scribed them. But since the soul is immortal, something of the kind 
must be true, and we ought to repeat and croon it over to ourselves 
in order to keep faith and hope alive. 

This plea could be rejected only by those who are willing to affirm 
that Plato's poetical imaginings have been more harmful in the en- 
couragement of superstition than helpful in the maintenance of reli- 
gious hope and moral faith. 

But what of the metaphysical arguments ? Did Plato himself take 
them seriously ? And are they, therefore, to be taken seriously by 
the interpreters of his philosophy ? Are they essential links in a 
system ; can we find in them clues to the progress and development 
of his thought, and even date the dialogues with their aid ? All these 
questions I have recently answered in the negative. They are mostly 
answered in the affirmative by Mr. R. K. Gaye, whose prize essay on 
The Platonic Conception of Immortality and its Connexion with the 
Theory of Ideas lies before me for review. 

On the validity of the arguments it is idle to waste words. Some 
of them, reinforced by the Thecetetus, may help to show the inade- 
quacy of a dogmatic materialistic psychology. At the most they 
prove the eternity of something other than ' matter ' which may be 
called 'soul.' They do not prove the immortality of the individual 
soul, which is nevertheless plainly taken as proved in the eschatolog- 
ical myths and their ethical applications. That the supreme dialec- 
tician Plato was himself unaware of what is so readily perceived by 
every puny whipster who thinks to get his sword is to me unthink- 
able. A semblance of precedent proof was essential even to the liter- 
ary eifect of the concluding myths. And Plato himself in the Laws 
has warned us that in some matters a show of proof is required for the 
salvation of society and the moral government of mankind. Mr. 
Gaye's decision is that Plato believed his proofs to have established 
a possibility which the ethical postulate converts into a reality ; and 
with this Kantian conclusion I would not greatly quarrel if he had 
stopped there. But he is ambitious of doing for Plato's " later theory 
of souls" what his teacher, Mr. Henry Jackson, has done for the 
" later theory of ideas" ; and he is thus involved from the start in 
the spurious method and false point-making that are inseparable from 
all such attempts. Even if we concede that it is ideally possible to 
trace the progress and phases of Plato's development in the dialogues, 
it cannot be done by easy methods of quoting a few disconnected pas- 
sages, and interpreting them to fit a preconceived and wilfully adopted 
hypothesis. 
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The interpreter who expects to prove anything must cite not four or 
five but hundreds of passages to a chapter, and indicate, however 
briefly, their precise relation to the context and dramatic action of the 
dialogue in which they occur, to Plato's thought as a whole, and to 
the philosophic problem on which they bear, — ij izoXXaizXaawv rd spyov. 
Mr. Gaye piles assertion upon assertion with the childlike dogmatism 
of a Neo-Platonist. The bare possibility of arranging a few passages 
of the Symposium, Phcedrus, Phcedo, Republic, and Timmus to il- 
lustrate a certain concatenation of ideas is for him sufficient proof 
that this was the necessary and the actual historical evolution of Plato's 
thought. He ignores not only the fundamental critical objections to 
his entire procedure, but the numerous equally plausible arrangements 
and hypotheses of German scholars whose method in this respect is 
akin to his. Aristotle says that the student must believe. Mr. Gaye's 
belief in Mr. Henry Jackson does honor to both teacher and pupil. 
He continues to oppose the Xdyoc or ' concepts of the understanding ' to 
the 'ideas of the reason,' and to distinguish among the latter a class 
of aura xaff abxh eldry, and he persists in talking of the abandonment of 
/ju'/irjac? for (i£de£is and the limitation of the ideas to ' natural kinds, ' 
as if these and other figments of " the later theory of ideas ' ' had not 
been riddled by the objections of German, English, and American 
scholars to which no reply has been attempted. To controvert him 
in detail would be first to repeat these criticisms, and, second, to ex- 
pand what I have already said of Plato's doctrine of the soul in the in- 
troduction to this review and in my Unity of Plato's Thought. It will 
suffice here to open the book any where, and select specimens of the kind 
of interpretation to which such theories invariably commit their advo- 
cates. It being necessary for his purpose to date the Phcedo after the 
Republic, he supports this contention by the very doubtful proposition 
that the Republic is more dogmatically hopeful of the attainment of 
absolute philosophic truth than the Phcedo. And to prove this he pres- 
ses iXnidos in 517 B, ob% dpapzyjaec rrjgy ifiijs £Xnidos,etC, thus convert- 
ing into an affirmation of confident hope what Greek idiom and the 
context show to be an expression of modest deprecation. Adam ad loc. 
rightly renders it "surmise" and adds: "The diffidence of tone re- 
calls VI 506 E. " I attach no importance to the slip except as an illus- 
tration of the fatality of the method, which inevitably drives even ripe 
scholars to false point making. On page 181 he quotes Laws 892 A-C, 
d6£a Sij xai £m/i£Xeca xai vou? . . . axXfjpwv xai [xaXaxmv . . . Ttpbrspov 
av drj, which simply means that mind and its manifestations are prior 
to matter and the qualities of matter. On this he comments : " At 
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an earlier period Plato would have found it difficult to justify what he 
says here, recognizing as he did self-existent ideas of oxh)p6v, fi.alay.6v, 
and the like ; but he recognizes such ideas no longer, and inconsist- 
ency is thus avoided. ' ' Now in some contexts rd axXypov might be used 
as the equivalent of axXrjpdzrjg or the idea of axX-qpov. But obviously 
axXrjpwv, etc. , are not so used here, but mean merely hard, soft, light, 
heavy things, i. e., broadly speaking, matter. The doctrine of ideas 
is not involved by remotest implication. Once more, any scholar may 
trip ; but 'Part de s'egarer avec methode ' seems to be peculiar to a 
certain type of Platonist. It is not true (p. 243) that in none of the 
later dialogues does Plato attempt to prove the immortality of the 
soul. The Laws virtually repeats the proof of the Phadrus. 

Upon Mr. Gaye's interpretation of the Timceus as a system of mon- 
istic idealism I cannot enter. It is obviously nothing of the kind, 
and can be so interpreted only by dint of unlimited assertion, and the 
most fantastic abuse of allegoristic. For example, the harmless rhe- 
torical phrase deal dewv is caught up and worked as a technicality. We 
are told that they are only the stars, which is perhaps implied in 69 C, 
though Plato {Tim. 41 A) distinctly includes the other gods in the 
address which the Demiurgus thus begins. Their place in the ' sys- 
tem ' is thus described : ' ' The continuous thinking of vod? causes 
pluralization : the thinking of the Oeoi Oemv cannot itself cause plural- 
ization, but finds its function in influencing in a certain way and to a 
certain extent the course of pluralized existence, ' ' — which I must be 
pardoned for saying is what Ruskin would call ' ' pure, definite, and 
highly finished nonsense." 

Now it is plain that the reviewer may be entirely wrong and 
Mr. Gaye entirely right. But it is also plain that if he is not 
merely repeating the formulas of his teacher, and really means what 
he says, it is impossible for the reviewer to come to an understand- 
ing with him. The issue is clearly defined. Was Plato essen- 
tially a nebulous Neo- Platonist, and, in Schopenhauerian billingsgate, 
an ' unsinnschmierender Hegelianer? ' Or was he an essentially rational 
thinker who, while never committing himself to the surnaturel partic- 
lier, and making no concessions to the ' higher logic ' of inconsist- 
encies, nevertheless continued with unfailing tact always to suggest 
the goodness of God, the teleological conception of the world, the 
immortality of the soul, the final triumph of justice, the transcend- 
ency of the ideal, in the faith %pi] za zocauza &ansp knadeiv kauzui ? 

There is, I fear, no compromise possible between the two schools 
of interpretation. As Socrates says in the Crito : Those who start 
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from fundamentally different principles must needs contemn one 

another's counsels and conclusions. 

Paul Shorey. 
University of Chicago. 

Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis. Einfiihrung in die Transzen- 
dentalphilosophie. Von Heinrich Rickert. Zweite verbesserte 
und erweiterte Auflage. Ttibingen und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1904. — pp. viii, 244. 

This is the second edition of a work first published by Professor 
Rickert as a Habilitationsschrift in 1892. It has been out of print for 
some time, and, in republishing it, the author has taken the trouble to 
revise it carefully and to make important additions. " The first four 
chapters," he tells us in his new preface, "give in all essential points 
exactly the same argument as in the earlier edition, though scarcely a 
single page has remained unaltered. I have everywhere sought to 
render the expression more precise and to clear up passages that might 
give occasion for misunderstandings. Especially have I been con- 
cerned to make clear why the logical significance of the act of knowl- 
edge can and must be understood in independence of the question 
regarding its psychical existence. . . . The fifth chapter, which now 
forms the third part of the book, has been added with the exception 
of a few pages. I have sought here to outline a system of episte- 
mology, something which I expressly refrained from attempting in the 
first edition. I wished to show how the conception of knowledge 
that was developed and logically supported in the third and fourth 
chapters might be made fruitful in the treatment of the main problems 
which belong to the knowledge of reality ; and, at the same time, I 
wished to carry the investigation far enough to make clear its connec- 
tion with the methodological doctrines contained in my book, Die 
Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung (1 896-1 902). 
With reference to these changes, I have ventured to call the book an 
introduction to transcendental philosophy. ' ' 

Readers of the Review have at various times had their attention 
called to Professor Rickert' s writings, 1 and scarcely need to be informed 
that his treatment of epistemological problems is based on Kantian 
principles. This statement might, indeed, be made of the great bulk 
of German books on Erkenntnistheorie which have appeared in recent 
years, and which, as a rule, do not seem specially suggestive or im- 
portant. But it is true in a different sense of the book before us. 

1 See Vol. VIII, pp. 58 ff., Vol. IX, pp. 527 ff -» and Vol. XII, pp. 330 ff. 



